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78th Congress To 
Face Big Problems 





Taxes and War Finance, Man- 
power, Postwar Purposes Are 
Among Coming Issues 


STORMY SESSION FORESEEN 


Roosevelt Administration Expected to 
Meet Stiffer Opposition Than 
in Last Congress 











The first session of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress opens this week. Its 
first work is to elect officers and or- 
ganize itself into committees. There 
will be a number of changes in com- 
mittee membership on account of the 
Republican gains in the November 
election. For the first time in 10 
years, the two parties are almost 
evenly divided in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Republicans 
have a larger representation in the 
Senate than they have had for some 
time. This means that that party 
will have more members on each of 
the committees than it has had. 

Late this week, probably Thurs- 
day, President Roosevelt will deliver 
his annual message to Congress. It 
is expected that this will be an im- 
portant address. Not only will the 
President outline legislation which 
he considers essential to the war ef- 
fort, but he will probably discuss our 
war aims. It is thought that he will 
outline some of the problems of post- 
war reconstruction. 


President’s Messages 


The President will also send to 
Congress a budget message in which 
he will outline the necessary expend- 
itures of the government during the 
year from July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944, and he will recommend means 
whereby the money can be raised. 
Congress will then take up the ques- 
tion of taxation. This question will 
affect the American people deeply, 
for without doubt the new tax law 
will impose the highest taxes which 
the American public has ever had to 
pay. 

In about two weeks, the work of 
organization will be completed, and 
Congress will have received the an- 
nual messages from the President. 
The two houses will then get down 
to business. Among the issues which 
will come before the session are 
these: 


Taxes. Sharp differences of opin- 
ion will develop in the shaping of the 
tax bill. All agree that taxes must 
be raised. Increased revenue must 
be found from some quarter. But to 
what extent can it be obtained by 
adding to the taxes paid by the rich 
and the well-to-do? To what extent, 
on the other hand, may the taxes on 
the poor and those with medium in- 
comes be raised? President Roose- 
velt has recommended that private 
incomes be limited to $25,000 a year, 
after payment of taxes. He thinks 
that anything above that figure 
Should be taken by the government. 
Such a limit has already been placed 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL as it will appear again when the lizhts go on after the war. 








The Spectre Over Europe 


(Reprinted from the pamphlet, “Relief for Europe,” recently published by 
the National Planning Association). 


There is a spectre haunting Europe. That spectre is famine. He walks by 
day and night, and his shadow has been seen of late in almost every land, 
from Seville to Moscow, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. Where he goes, 
men and women, but particularly children, are left exhausted and spiritless. 
Then comes another figure, disease. He strikes where famine has been. His 
march is terrible, and his mark remains for at least a generation. No one is 
untouched, for even those whose bodies are spared by famine and disease 
suffer in mind. Men grow more embittered, full of hatred and despair, suspicious 
and unreasonable. The suffering they endure does not ennoble them, it drags 
them downward and makes them less capable of building a better world. 


With every month of war, more and more people are falling a prey to 
these forces. When the war is over, we shall scarcely care to sit by and watch 
those who are left starve to death, country by country. We of the Western 
Hemisphere are sons and daughters of Europe, it is therefore not only human- 
itarianism that will impel us to help, but also self-preservation. For we shall 
be helping our own parents and our own brothers. 


It would be a mistake, however, to assume that only our consciences would 
suffer if we allow Europe and other stricken regions to continue to fall to pieces. 
Sooner or later the whole world, including the United States, would suffer for it 
too. We are all parts of one body, and even the most sordid self-interest de- 
mands that we take care of afflicted members. The interdependence of the 
economic world is a familiar, almost trite, concept. The impoverishment and 
economic collapse of Europe after the last war were a prelude to the world-wide 
depression. The same would happen again. Unless Europe is rehabilitated 
economically, the whole world will be the poorer. 


Politically, too, the well-being of Europe is our problem. Two world wars 
have shown that American isolation from European and Far Eastern problems 
is a dangerous delusion. Peace is indivisible. There can be no real peace 
until throughout the world living conditions are bearable, and the idle have a 
chance to perform useful and satisfying work. Therefore, if the United States 
wants peace in the future, we must do our part in seeing to it that children 
do not go hungry. Such children do not grow up properly. It is the hungry 
German children of 1919 that are the Storm Troopers of today. Furthermore, 
a healthy peace depends on there being no “sick man of Europe.” 





United Nations Fix 
Attention On Spain 


Take Precautions to Forestall 
Hitler Drive Against Bases 
in Northwest Africa 


FRANCO’S POSITION VITAL 


Although Pro-Axis, Spanish Ruler Desires 
to Preserve Neutrality of 
His Country 














As 1942 drew to a close, the Medi- 
terranean area remained one of the 
most crucial theaters of war. The 
Allies were closing their pincers on 
the Axis, with British and American 
forces bending every effort to dis- 
lodge the Nazis from their foothold 
in Tunisia, and with the British 
Eighth Army pushing’ eastward 
through Libya and toward Tunisia 
in pursuit of Rommel’s battered 
forces. The objective of the Allies’ 
offensive was clear—to drive the 
Axis completely out of Africa and to 
secure control of the entire southern 
coast of the Mediterranean. If this 
objective can be reached, the United 
Nations will be in a position to pre- 
pare for the next step in the war— 
an invasion of the continent of Eu- 
rope. 


Invasion of Spain? 


But if the British and the Ameri- 
cans are concentrating their great 
military strength upon the African 
battle fronts, they are not neglecting 
other possible fronts. They are pre- 
paring to meet new drives which 
Hitler may launch in order to weaken 
our position in Africa. They are 
particularly anxious over Spain, for 
there have been many indications 
that Hitler may soon invade that 
country in order to force us to with- 
draw men and equipment from 
Africa. German propaganda of late 
has been claiming that the Allies 
were planning an invasion of Spain. 
The Nazis have frequently made sim- 
ilar claims in the past as an excuse 
for their own invasion of various Eu- 
ropean countries. 

A glance at the map on page 6 will 
show the important position occu- 
pied by Spain in the present struggle 
for Africa. By invading Spain, Hit- 
ler would be in a position. to..make 
an assault upon the British position 
at Gibraltar. If he could take Gibral- 
tar, he would be able to dominate 
the western gateway to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Allies would then be 
unable to send men and supplies 
through the Mediterranean to rein- 
force themselves in Tunisia. Even 
with the Mediterranean route open, 
it is difficult to send the heavy rein- 
forcements which are required in 
Africa, so great are the distances in- 
volved. 

The loss of Gibraltar, however, is 
not the only threat which would 
come from a Nazi invasion of Spain. 
As the map shows, the distance 
across the straits of Gibraltar to the 
African mainland is very short— 
about 10 miles. It would then be 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


Vought-Sikorsky “Corsair” 











Facts for the Air Age 


Vought-Sikorsky F4U “Corsair” 























7 Navy’s smallest and speediest 
combat aircraft are its fighting 
planes. These single-seaters have a 
twofold job. Their primary mission, 
of course, is defensive—to win and 
hold control of the air above combat 
areas and to provide protection for 
friendly planes and ships. With 
lightning speed and withering fire- 
power, they are out to destroy hostile 
fighters, torpedo planes, bombers, and 
other aircraft. When a ship or con- 
voy requires “umbrella” protection, 
fighter planes are sent swarming 
above to maintain undisputed su- 
premacy of the air. 


The secondary mission of naval 
fighters is offensive—to attack enemy 
warships, U-boats, shore installations, 
and personnel. Among their weapons 
for attack are machine-gun fire, small 
cannon, and light bombs. 

As a group, the United States 
Navy’s fighting planes can take their 
place—and hold it—among the 
world’s best. In reporting on our 
combat aircraft last fall, the Office 
of War Information stated that secret 
battle reports gave ample evidence 
to support this claim. When com- 
pared plane for plane with the air- 
craft of other navies, the report of 
the OWI said, the United States 
Navy’s latest floating-base aircraft 


(this includes fighters) are superior 
in all types. 

One of the Navy’s best fighters is 
the Vought-Sikorsky F4U Corsair. 
Designed especially to operate off a 
carrier, it is equally at home on a 
land base. Its single engine, an 
18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney “Double 
Wasp,” provides about 2,000 horse- 
power—enough energy to place the 
Corsair in the 400-mile-per-hour 
class and make it the fastest ship- 
board fighter anywhere in the world. 


A distinctive feature of this all- 
metal, low-wing monoplane is its 
inverted gull wing. Because it must 
be used on aircraft carriers, it is 
also a compact plane, with an over- 
all length of 33 feet, four inches, and 
a 41-foot wing span. Its landing gear 
is retractable, and it is driven by a 
hydromatic three-blade propeller. 
Details about armament are re- 
stricted, but it is safe to assume that 
its strength is formidable. 

Another restricted detail about the 
Corsair is its weight. For a fighter, 
however, it is classed as heavy. The 
plane has a range of over 1,500 miles, 
and its service ceiling is 35,000 feet. 
Designed for high-altitude operation, 
the Corsair can outspeed other models 
at the upper levels where the newest 
and most effective fighters must go. 
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“Say, have you ever heard of a person 
having three feet?” 

“No, I haven’t. Why?” 

“Well, I received a letter from my 
aunt, and she said that I wouldn’t know 
my cousin Johnny because he has 
grown another foot.” —SELECTED 























SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“T can read Bill like a book.” 

“Clever of you, but I think you’re 
foolish to strain your eyes over such 
small type.” —Boy’s LIFE 





Women were made before mirrors— 
and have been before them ever since. 
—JACKAL 


When food for thought is being 
dished out, too many people are on a 
diet. —SELECTED 





The Jones family was “putting on the 
dog” for some important guests. The 
gravy dish was almost empty, and as 
Mrs. Jones left the table to refill it, 
little Junior exclaimed: ‘Please give 
me some gravy, ma, before you water 
it.” —JrEST FOR LAUGHS 





“T’d fire you in a minute,” cried the 
angry manager, “if I thought I could 
get another man to fill your job.” 

“And Id quit in a minute,” sighed 
the weary bookkeeper, “if I was 
through with my night course in weld- 
ing.” —MONITOR 





As the newly built skyscraper 
crashed to the ground, the engineer 
raved, “Darn that decimal point!’ 

—SELECTED 


HIS week a brand new Congress, 

the Seventy-eighth, convenes for 
the first time and thus begins its two- 
year term. Since the old Congress 
adjourned for the last time in De- 
cember, the House of Representatives 
has been nonexistent as an organized 
body. It must now be entirely re- 
organized, all the members must be 
sworn in, and rules must be adopted. 
Of course, only 106 of the 435 mem- 
bers are new—the rest had served in 
the last Congress and were re-elected 
—and since the Democratic party is 
still in control of the House the job 
of reorganization will be largely per- 
functory. 

The Senate, on the other hand, is a 
continuing body, for its members 
serve a six-year term which overlaps 
several Congresses. Only a third of 
the 96 members had to stand for 
election last November, and only 12 
of these lost their seats. Thus the 
Senate does not have to reorganize, 
and it continues the same rules that 
were used last session. 

The presiding officer in the Senate 
will continue to be Henry A. Wal- 
lace, for one of the tasks of the Vice 
President of the United States is to 











preside over the Senate. It is not a 
very powerful position, for about 
all the president of the Senate has 
to do is to keep order, recognize mem- 
bers who wish to speak, see that dis- 


cussion proceeds according to parlia-' 


mentary rules, and vote in case of 
a tie. When the president of the Sen- 
ate is absent, his place is taken by a 
senator who is known as the president 
“pro tempore” (for the time being). 


Speaker of House 


In the House of Representatives the 
presiding officer will continue to be 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, who is 
known as the speaker. This comes 
about by virtue of the fact that the 
members elect their speaker, and he 
is always the leader of the party 
which is in power. Rayburn was 
speaker during the last session, and 
his election by the House at the be- 
ginning of this session will be merely 
a formality. 


The speaker of the House is a much 
more powerful figure than the presi- 
dent of the Senate, for in addition to 
exercising the same duties, he is con- 
stantly working and using his influ- 
ence to put through his party pro- 
gram. 

In each house there is a member 
elected by each of the two major 
parties who is known as the “floor 
leader.” His job is to manage im- 
portant debates and to hold his party 
together on important issues. Private 





| How Congress Works 


party meetings, known as caucuses, 
are held to determine the stand the 
party will take on any important 
matter, and the floor leader tries to 
keep members from breaking away 
from the decision of the caucus. In 
the House of Representatives, time 
for debate is closely limited because 
there are so many members; thus a 
representative who wishes to speak 
on a bill must arrange beforehand 
with his floor leader. 

The Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate is Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
and in the House, John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. The Repub- 
lican, or minority, leaders are Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon in the Senate 
and Joseph W. Martin of Massachu- 
setts in the House. 


Certain members are selected to 
help the floor leaders keep party 
members in line. These persons are 
known as “whips,” and one of their 
chief tasks is to secure the attend- 
ance of as many members of their 
party as possible when an important 
vote is to be taken. 


Work of Committees 


In order to get its work done 
effectively, each house is divided into 
a number of committees, some per- 
manent and some temporary. These 
groups meet in the mornings as a 
rule, and oftentimes in the after- 
noons as well. Frequently when a 
congressman is absent from the floor 
of the House or Senate he is hard at 
work in a committee. 


Most of the important details of 
new laws are worked out and most 
of the real-debating is done in these 
committees. It can readily be seen 
why this is necessary when one real- 
izes that there were almost 11,000 
bills introduced in the last Congress, 
and that 90 per cent of them were 
killed in committee. Obviously it 
would have been a physical impos- 
sibility to debate each and every one 
of these bills on the floor of each 
house. Furthermore, a very large 
number of these bills were introduced 
purely to satisfy voters back home, 
with no idea that they would ever 
be passed or even considered. 


There are between 20 and 30 active 
committees in each house, each deal- 
ing with some specialized field. Thus 
when a tax bill is introduced, it is 
sent to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and if it gets to the 
Senate it goes first to the Finance 
Committee. Some of the committees, 
such as the one headed by Senator 
Truman, are only set up temporarily 
for investigating certain matters. 


The committee chairmen all be- 
long to the ruling party, as do a 
majority of the committee members. 
Many of the chairmen are experts in 
their fields because of the long 
years of service, and thus are very 
influential. 
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(Two drawings from “How Con 
Laws,” by Clarence C. Dill. 
Washington, D. C.) 
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Problems of Postwar World 


By WALTER E. MYER and CLAy Coss 


(This is the first of a series of 
articles on postwar problems which 
will demand attention in our own 
country and in the world as a whole. 
We suggest that teachers and students 
clip and save this series—also that 
these articles be discussed along with 
the more timely subjects which we 
present each week.) 


N the December issue of Harpers 

magazine, there is an article en- 
titled ‘‘Hunger, Hatred, and Postwar 
Europe,” by Hiram Motherwell. 
Shortly after this article first ap- 
peared, the National Planning As- 
sociation published another of its in- 
formative pamphlets, the subject of 
this one being Relief for Europe. 
This Association is not a government 
organization, but instead consists of 
a number of social, political, and eco- 
nomic scientists who are grouped to- 
gether for the purpose of promoting 
the idea of long-range and well- 
organized planning as a means of 
solving our public problems. 











The demon to be destroyed 


FITZPATRICK IN ST, LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Since the Harpers article and the 
National Planning Association’s latest 
pamphlet are on the same general 
subject, we are going to summarize 
them both in this feature. We shall 
begin with the Harpers article, to 
which we briefly referred in the De- 
cember 14 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


When Fighting Stops 

The writer gives a vivid picture of 
what conditions will be like in Eu- 
rope after the fighting has ceased. 
It is not a pretty picture, but we need 
to examine it and study it in order 
to understand the problems which 
must be faced if Europe is not to 
sink permanently into the Dark Ages, 
dragging the rest of the world along. 

Take the matter of food. Tens of 
millions of people in Europe are on 
the verge of starvation. Their bodies 
are already seriously affected by mal- 
nutrition and disease. Their minds 
are more affected. They are hungry, 
madly hungry. Time and again they 
have heard their young children cry 
for food. 

During the war, these hungry, half- 
-Starved peoples are being kept in 
line by Nazi force. When Germany is 
defeated, no telling what will be 
their violent reactions. No telling 


to what extremes they will go in the 
search for food. It may require con- 
siderable force to maintain order. 
Who is going to supply that force? 
And who is going to furnish the 
great quantities of food which will 
be necessary until European farms 


can be producing on a normal scale 
again? At best, it is estimated that 
it will take about two years to make 
these farms as productive as they 
were before the war. Agricultural 
machinery and tools are in a worn- 
out state, and there has been little 
replacement. Large numbers of men 


have been withdrawn from farms; - 


it will take time to get them back. 
The soil has been damaged and de- 
pleted of its fertility on a large scale. 


Then there is the question of how 
new governments are to be estab- 
lished in the various European coun- 
tries. Most of the people are totally 
uninformed. There has been a con- 
tinental blackout in'the fields of edu- 
cation and information. Schools and 
colleges by the thousands have been 
closed. Free exchange of ideas and 
facts has not been tolerated. It will 
take considerable time before most 
Europeans will be in a position to 
take an intelligent part in political 
affairs. 


Thus, if no outside pressure is 
brought to bear, there may be a bitter 
conflict among groups struggling for 
power within each of these countries. 
Force, in most cases, will be the de- 
ciding factor. Should each country 
be left alone to establish its own 
government, regardless of the extent 
of disorder, or should the larger 
United Nations take a hand? 


Questions of Ownership 


How is the ownership of factories 
and farms to be decided? The Nazis 
have taken over the.control and man- 
agement of the factories and have 
seized thousands of farms in occupied 
areas. A great many of the former 
owners of these properties are now 
dead. There will be all kinds of con- 
flicting claims after the war. Bitter 
disputes will develop. Who will 
settle these, and by what methods? 

How will Europe get the money to 
rebuild her factories, railway sys- 
tems, bridges, power plants, and 
other war-torn properties? How 
will she obtain the money to mod- 
ernize and equip her factories and 
farms, so they will be able to produce 
enough for a decent standard of liv- 
ing for the European population? 


It is estimated that there are more 
than 100,000,000 people in Europe 
either working in war industries or 
engaged in the fighting forces. These 
people will be without jobs following 





the war, and most of them 
will not be re-employed 
until industry and agricul- 
ture can be restored to a 
peace basis. This will re- 
quire many months. What 
are all these people going 
to do meanwhile? 


Mounting Hatreds 


These are among the ex- 
tremely difficult problems 
with which Europe will be 
faced when peace comes. 
They will be complicated 
by the existence of wide- 
spread and intense hatreds 
which have been created 
by the war. There are ° 
large numbers of Poles, 
Russians, Czechs, Yugo- 
slavs, and other Europeans 
who are living for the day when they 
will be able to gain revenge on their 
brutal conquerors. 

Thus, when the iron grip of Nazism 
has been broken in Europe, conditions 
may well be such on that continent as 
to lead to unlimited chaos and fur- 
ther bloodshed and _ destruction. 
Whether or not the United States can 
or should use its powerful influence 
to help bring order and justice and 
well-being to postwar Europe is one 
of the big questions of the day. Both 
the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties have pledged themselves to work 
with Europe and the rest of the world 
in establishing a just and lasting 
peace. There is a difference of opin- 
ion among Americans, however, as to 
how far we should go in helping to 
solve this problem. 

The National Planning Association, 
in its pamphlet, Relief for Europe, 
argues forcefully that our country 


should go all the way in cooperating | 


with the rest of the world in dealing 
with postwar problems. We quote 
part of the strong case which it makes 
in an editorial on page 1. We are 
concerned here with the suggestions 
it offers as to what should be done 
to deal with the situation. 


In the first place, it contends that 
“relief and reconstruction are dis- 
tinctly fields of governmental activ- 
ity. The magnitude of the need 
throughout the world and the in- 
creasing role of government in all 
phases of life, make this clear. Pri- 
vate agencies will be utterly incapa- 
ble of solving the problem. The fact 
that governments everywhere are 


a . 


INT'L. NEWS 
These people in Greece are typical of the millions whose lives have been blighted by the war. 








. WIDE WORLD 
German soldiers occupy and police nearly every country of 
Europe. Those above are in Paris. 


already the largest owners of surplus 
agricultural stocks makes such an 
assumption all the more reasonable. 
This by no means implies that private 
welfare agencies with wide experi- 
ence will have nothing to say or do, 
but simply that relief will be ‘official,’ 
and that private agencies will act 
either as parts of, or supplements to, 
governmental programs,” 


On World-Wide Scale 


The Planning Association also be- 
lieves strongly that planning for re- 
lief should be on a world-wide scale, 
“with a single administrative author- 
ity.” It admits that there are dangers 
in “excessive centralization, but they 
can be avoided. Certainly the threat 
of chaos resulting from lack of co- 
ordination is much more grave.” 

The broad policies of relief and 
reconstruction, the Association con- 
tinues, ‘should be determined by an 
international body, while a smaller 
body, perhaps with a single director- 
general, be made responsible for the 
actual administration. Technical de- 
cisions would be made by special 
committees of experts, advising the 
administrative agency, and actual 
distribution would in most cases be 
carried out by national or local 
groups, charged with the task by the 
administration. 

The Planning Association points 
out that under the best of circum- 
stances, with the most efficient ad- 
ministration and organization, the 
problems of postwar relief and re- 
construction are going to be thorny 
and complex. “The longer the war 
lasts,”’ it concludes, ‘the more difficult 
the task of rebuilding.” 

It should be pointed out, in con- 
clusion, that certain Americans do 
not agree with the views of the Na- 
tional Planning Association; in fact, 
they do not believe it is necessary 
or wise to plan for the postwar era— 
at least until after the war has been 
won. William Jeffers, the nation’s 
rubber administrator, even goes so 
far as to say that there is no need to 
worry about the state of the world 
after the war. He thinks everything 
will be all right, as it has always 
been in the past. 


The average individual must choose 
between these two schools of opin- 
ion— must decide whether, in his 
opinion, the world will be a better 
place in which to live by planning 
ahead or by dealing with problems 
as they arise. This decision, to be 
intelligent, will require wide reading 
on the subject, 
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The Russian Offensives 


As the year 1942 came to an end, 
Russia remained the most vital battle- 
field of the war. In late December, 
the Russians were conducting several 
large-scale offensives, the most im- 
portant of which was being pushed 
in the Don River region, 100 miles 
or more north of Rostov. 

In order to understand the strategy 
of this campaign, we must keep in 
mind the offensive carried out by the 
Germans last summer, and we must 
have a picture of the present location 
of the German invasion armies. 

The Germans did not try last sum- 
mer to advance all along the line. 
They did not press forward in the 
north or in central Russia. They 
confined their efforts to the south. 
In the southern sector, they drove to 
the eastward, conquered the Crimean 
Peninsula, recaptured Rostov, and 
went on into the Caucasus region. 
They drove a wedge into southern 
Russia. It extended in the north to 
the gates of Stalingrad, and in the 
south to the foothills of the Caucasus 
mountains—a great range of moun- 
tains which extends from the Black 
Sea to the Caspian Sea. 

About a million Axis soldiers are 
now occupying this wedge of con- 
quered territory, which extends to 
the eastward of Rostov. The Russians 
are attacking the German flank. They 
are moving southward toward Rostov. 
If they should succeed in getting to 
Rostov, they will have bitten off the 
wedge—they will have broken the 
communication and the supply lines 
between Germany and the million 
Axis forces in the wedge. 

The Russians have won important 
initial successes. They claim to have 
killed, captured, or wounded at least 
one hundred thousand Germans in 
this one drive. There seems to be a 


chance that they may continue to 
fight their way to Rostov and thus 
trap the Axis forces to the eastward. 
If this should happen, it will be one 
of the great military victories of all 
time. At one blow, it will destroy as 





ACME 
The arrows point to the directions of the Russian 
drives against the Nazis. 





The Story of the 
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AMERICAN NURSES OVERSEAS. American nurses in New Guinea prepare to take cover during an 
air raid alarm. They are close to the front and ready to give instant service. 


much as a fifth of all the German 
fighting forces, and a larger propor- 
tion of the enemy equipment. This 
would be a major disaster to the Ger- 
mans. 

It is really too much to expect, 
however, that this will happen. If 
there were a real probability of it, the 
German armies to the eastward would 
surely beat a hasty retreat while 
there is still time. The fact that they 
hold their ground indicates that they 
expect that the Russians will not cut 
their way through the supply cor- 
ridor. 

The Russian offensive is, however, 
having two important effects. It is 
keeping busy the German armies 
which are in Russia. The pressure 
upon them is so great that the high 
command cannot transfer soldiers, or 
planes, or other equipment in great 
quantity from the Russian lines to 
Tunisia, or anywhere else. Further- 
more, the Germans are not given an 
opportunity quietly to reform their 
lines and to organize their forces 
for another offensive against Russia 
in the spring. They are kept busy 
defending themselves. 

Last winter, it will be remembered, 
the Russian offensive kept the Ger- 
mans on the defensive. They did 
not have time to organize their forces 
so that they could start their offensive 
against south Russia early in the 
spring. They had to wait until sum- 
mer, which handicapped them seri- 
ously. There is good reason to think 
that this year’s Russian activities may 
be equally successful. 


North Africa 


We are not given much information 
about the fighting in Tunisia, and it 
is hard to get a clear picture of the 
situation there. We know that the 
Germans, who are but a short dis- 
tance from their sources of supply in 
Italy, are sending in reinforcements. 
They are likely also to get help from 
the eastward, for General Rommel is 
racing toward Tunisia with the rem- 
nants of his defeated army. He 
probably has about 40,000 men, 
though he has lost a great part of his 
equipment. ; 

The British and Americans have 
been bringing in reinforcements, and 
have closed in upon the Germans 
who are established in Bizerte and 
Tunis. For a while, the Germans had 
a decided superiority in the air, but 
temporarily at least they seem to 
have lost it. 


Most military observers in this 
country think that the Americans and 
British can eventually drive the Ger- 
mans from North Africa, but that 
several weeks of desperate fighting 
will be required to accomplish this 
end. 

Possibly the Germans hope to hold 
out indefinitely, and even to start 
an offensive of their own from Tunis 
and Bizerte. If they do not hope for 
as much as that, they expect at 
least to fight a delaying action. Mean- 
while, they are strengthening their 
defenses in southern France, in Italy, 
and in Greece. They know that if the 
British and Americans get control 
of the entire North African coast they 
will probably launch an offensive in 
southern Europe. The longer they 
can remain in North Africa, the bet- 
ter prepared they will be to meet 
this offensive. 


The South Pacific 


No very important gains were made 
by either side in the south Pacific 
during the holiday period. The 
Americans and Australians made 
some headway in the effort to clear 
the Japanese out of the region which 
they hold in northeastern New 
Guinea, and the Americans repelled 
a number of air attacks against our 
airfield in Guadalcanal. A consider- 
able number of Japanese planes were 
shot down. It is said that about 
800 enemy planes have been de- 
stroyed to date in the Solomon Islands 
fighting. This is a serious thing for 
the Japanese, for they cannot build 
planes as fast as we do. There is 
evidence that they are already feeling 
their losses in the air. 

The Japanese, however, have one 
important victory to their credit. 
Since we captured Henderson Field 
on Guadalcanal, they have had no air- 
field in the Solomons. They had no 
land base from which to make air 
attacks. Since we did have a field, 
we had a decided advantage in the 
air fighting. 

The Japanese tried very hard to 
retake our Guadalcanal field, but 
have failed to do so. Then they un- 
dertook to construct a new field of 
their own on New Georgia Island. 
The Americans attacked them con- 
stantly in the effort to prevent their 
building this field. In spite, however, 
of all we could do, the field has now 
been constructed, and the Japanese, 
like the Americans, have ‘an airfield 
in the Solomon Islands. We thus 


Week 


lose one important advantage which 
we have held in the air warfare of 
that region. 


Burma 


General Wavell, Commander of the 
Allied Forces in India, is launching 
an attack against the Japanese in 
Burma. His immediate objective is 
Akyab, an air base now held by te 
Japanese, which is about halfway 
between the Japanese held city of 
Rangoon and the Indian city of Cal- 
cutta—about 350 miles from each. 
So long as the Japanese hold it, they 
are in a good position to bomb Cal- 
cutta, which they are doing. If the 
British occupy it, they can bomb 
Rangoon, and interfere with the ship- 
ment of soldiers and goods from that 
port into the heart of Burma. 

The invasion of Burma has another 
objective. The Japanese are pushing 
northward from Burma and threaten- 
ing a large-scale invasion of the 
Chinese Province of Yunnan. The 
British attack may cause the Jap- 
anese to transfer troops and supplies 
from the Yunnan invasion, and send 
them instead to the defense of Burma. 


Aftermath of Darlan 


The full results of the assassina- 
tion of Admiral Jean Darlan are not 


General Giraud 


yet clear, even though ‘this sensa- 
tional turn of events in the war took 
place 10 days ago. It is not certain, 
for example, whether the removal of 
Darlan from the political scene will 
tend to unify the conflicting French 
elements or to leave them divided as 
they have been since the surrender 
of France. Nor is it certain that 
Darlan’s assassination will prove 
clearly beneficial or detrimental to 
the cause of the United Nations. 


The Free French, headed by 
Charles de Gaulle, regarded Darlan’s 
position as head of the French in 
North Africa as particularly obnox- 
ious. They held Darlan to be a turn- 
coat who had collaborated with the 
Axis when it appeared that a Nazi 
victory was likely and who shifted 
his support to the Allies when the 


fortunes of war changed. The Free, 


French—and many others in England 
and the United States—felt that he 
might shift his allegiance once more 
if he stood to gain personally. 


The big question at present deals 
with the extent to which the Free 
French will cooperate with General 
Henri Giraud, who has been selected 
as Darlan’s successor in North Africa. 
Giraud enjoys the advantage of being 
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ACME 
WHERE NATIONS MEET. Vehicles representing many of the nations now in conflict are thrown together on this British salvage dump in Egypt. Tanks, 
trucks, and guns damaged in battle are collected here. British, American, German, French, and Italian weapons are among those in the collection. 


exclusively a military figure rather 
than a political one. He has never 
jnterested himself in French politics 
and thus has taken sides with none 
of the many political factions. He 
enjoys the support of millions of 
Frenchmen inside France and out 
who look upon him as a brilliant 
military figure and patriot. The Allies 
hope that he will be the man around 
whom all Frenchmen, interested only 
in the liberation of their country, can 
rally. 


Rationing Extended 


As soon as the elaborate machinery 
can be set up and the distribution of 
War Ration Book No. 2 completed, 
the American people will have some 
200 foods—canned, frozen, and dried 
vegetables and fruits—put on the 
ration list. The new rationing pro- 
gram is expected to be put into effect 
sometime in February. Thus, in ad- 
dition to sugar and coffee and gaso- 
line, the shopper will have to have 
a ration ticket to buy everything 
from canned tomato soup to dried 
prunes. 


A new system of rationing is to 
be inaugurated, the “point”? system. 
When the new ration books are is- 
sued, every person in the country 
will be allotted a definite number of 
points which he can use to purchase 
any of the goods on the ration list. 
The points may be used for any 
of the products, thus leaving the pur- 
chaser a choice in his selection. He 
is not obliged to use a definite num- 
ber of his points for canned peaches, 
another number for canned beans, 
and so many more for another prod- 
uct. The housewife may distribute 
her tickets any way she chooses for 
any of the rationed goods. This sys- 
tem differs from the present method 
of rationing sugar and coffee under 
which a ticket must be used for a 
package of sugar or a pound of coffee 
as designated. 





The new ration books (a part of 
one is reproduced below) contain 
blue tickets and red ones. The 
blue tickets are to be used for the 
processed foods of the new program; 
the red ones will be used when meat 
rationing is inaugurated. There are 
96 blue tickets in War Ration Book 
No. 2. Each ticket has a certain point 
value; that is, some will be marked 
“8,” some “5,” some “2,” and some 
“1.” Each ticket is marked also with 
a letter of the alphabet, which will 
designate the period during which 
the points may be used. There are 
four tickets for each of the 24 letters 
of the alphabet used. One “A” ticket, 
for example, will be worth one point, 
another two points, a third five 
points, and a fourth eight points, a 
total of 16 points. Thus if the period 
for the “‘A”’ tickets is, let us say, from 
February 15 to March 15, only 16 
points could be “spent” during that 
period. If tickets ““A’’ and “B” were 
to be used during that period, the 
shopper could spend 32 points. 


Since the foods on the rationed list 
will have different point values, the 
shopper will be able to obtain larger 
quantities of goods with low point 
value than of those with high point 
value. The point value of all rationed 
foods will be clearly posted in all 
grocery stores throughout the coun- 
try and they will be uniform in every 
store of the land. Because so many 
details must be worked out in setting 
up the machinery, the new program 
cannot go into operation until Feb- 
ruary. 


British New Year 


The British people have just 
rounded their fourth New Year’s 
milestone as a nation at war. When 
1939 faded into ’40, they were still 
enjoying the good things of a pros- 
perous civilization, with plum pud- 
dings, new clothes, and holiday gifts. 
Today, at the beginning of 1943, it 
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War Ration Book No. 2 





is a different story for the millions of 
Britons. 

No one is well dressed any more. 
With clothing rationed on a rigid 
point system, wardrobe additions 
run to strict necessities. People are 
neat, but there are no dyes for gay 
colors, and the drab clothes avail- 
able are worn until noticeably 
shabby. 

This has been a holiday without 
much entertaining or many well- 
filled Christmas stockings. Food ra- 
tions do not allow for dinner guests, 
and luxuries are merely things to 
remember. There is almost no candy 
available, and most of that goes to 
soldiers or needy children. Even 
books have felt the pinch of war, and 
are now printed on flimsy paper with 
light paper bindings. 

The latest salvage item to be called 
in is the atlas. The British are bus- 
ily scrapping their outdated map col- 
lections to relieve the paper short- 
age—and to make sure that when 
new maps are made, they will not 
be drawn according to Hitler’s blue- 
prints. 


Yugoslavian Rift 


Yugoslavia is still fighting the 
Axis, but not as a united front. Age- 
old hatreds between the Serbs and 
Croats have flamed into warfare al- 
most as bitter as that against the 
common enemy. On one side, Gen- 
eral Mikhailovich represents the 
Serbian nationalists; on the other, a 
larger Croatian force fights under 
Russian sponsorship. 


In the early days of the Stalingrad 
siege, Russia feared that help from 
the democracies would come too late. 
Although Mikhailovich harried the 
Nazi occupation forces in his coun- 
try, he withheld his main strength 
for use when reinforcements came 
from the Allies. Made desperate by 
their danger, Russian authorities re- 
cruited Croat and Slovene patriots 
further to divert the Germans. 


The _ Soviet-sponsored faction, 
known as the “partisans” includes 
many Serbian communists as well 
as Slovenes and Croatians. After 
defeat of the Nazis, this group’s main 
goal is to rid their country of Serbian 
control. The Yugoslav boundaries set 
by treaty after the First World War 
never framed a united nation. Na- 
tionalism, religion, and historic en- 
mity separated Yugoslavia’s domi- 
nant peoples in peace as they now 
do in war. Rigid Serbian control 
kept the Croat and Slovene minori- 
ties in constant, although not always 
open, rebellion. Russia’s hope is to 
bring the pro-Soviet Yugoslavs to- 
gether for the defeat of Hitler now 
and a more peaceful adjustment of 
power after the war. 








News Quiz of the Week 














(Answers on page 8, column 4) 


1. He is 81 years old; he has served 
for the last 30 years in the U. S. Senate; 
he is not a member of the Senate which 
convenes this week. What is his name? 

2. How large is the U. S. armed force 
now overseas? 

3. William Phillips has been ap- 
pointed as (a) President Roosevelt’s 
personal ambassador to India; (b) Food 
Administrator for the United States; 
(c) member of the Supreme Court, re- 
placing James F. Byrnes; (d) vice- 
chairman in charge of all production 
on WPB. 

4. A recent strike in Bolivia stopped 
production of a very vital war metal. 
What was it? 

5. Because of a special resolution 
passed by the last Congress, the new 
Congress convenes this week on Janu- 
ary 6. On what date does a new Con- 
gress normally convene? 

6. Since the assassination of Jean 
Darlan, who has been appointed as high 
commissioner of French Africa and 
commander in chief of the French 
Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

7. King Zog has announced that the 
people of his country may decide for 
themselves after the war what kind of 
government they want. Of what coun- 
try is this exile the king? 

8. Can you locate the following 
places which are now figuring in the 
news from war fronts? (a) Sfax; (b) 
Buna; (c) Kotelnikov. 

9. If you heard someone talking 


about the new point system, would he 














Perfect Timing 
SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


be referring to (a) figuring taxes; (b) 
food rationing; (c) a new method of 
bomb-sighting; or (d) a new diet for 
soldiers? 

10. Who has been chosen to succeed 
— Henderson as Price Administra- 
or? 

11. The important Axis supply point 
of Tripoli toward which Marshal Rom- 
mel’s troops have fled is in Libya. Do 
you know of another Tripoli located in 
the Mediterranean? 

12. True or false: About half of the 
275,000 government employees. in 
Washington are women, 
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United Nations Turn Eyes to Spain 


(Concluded from page 1) 


relatively easy for Hitler to send 
large numbers of troops into Spanish 
Morocco, that strip of territory on 
the coast of Africa at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean. Hitler would 
then have a foothold in western Af- 
rica from which he could attack the 
forces of General Eisenhower in Al- 
geria and Tunisia. 


A third advantage which Hitler 
would gain from an invasion of Spain 
would be to strengthen his own de- 
fensive position in Europe. Spain 
offers the only natural land bridge 
from the African to the European 
continents. If the Allies use any 
other route, they will have to cross 
considerable distances of waters, 
whereas it would be a relatively 
simple matter to cross the 10 miles 
between Africa and Gibraltar. Thus, 
if Hitler establishes his forces se- 
curely in Spain and in Spanish Mor- 
occo, he will have closed one of the 
important doors to the Europgan con- 
tinent. \ 


Franco—Pro-Axis 


There have been a number of de- 
velopments in Spain proper, during 
recent weeks, which indicate that 
trouble may be brewing. Although 
Spain has succeeded in remaining 
neutral up to the present, her gov- 
ernment has made no secret of its 
pro-Axis feelings. General Franco, 
the dictator, came into power as a 
result of the help he received from 
Germany and Italy in the bloody 
civil war which began in 1936. That 
his love of the fascist system has not 
changed since that time is seen by 
the message he sent last month to 
Hitler in which he said: “May your 
arms triumph in the glorious under- 
taking of freeing Europe from the 
Bolshevik terror.” He has frequently 
expressed scorn for the democratic 
world and lauded the fascist way of 
life. 


It does not seem likely, therefore, 
that Franco would resist the Ger- 
mans if they should undertake to oc- 
cupy Spain. In fact, it has been re- 
ported during the last few days that 
most of the Spanish troops which 
Franco has mobilized have been sent 
not to the northern frontier, where 
Hitler’s armies are poised for action, 
but to the south, facing the Ameri- 
can and British forces. 


Franco is also said to have greatly 
strengthened the armed forces of 
Spanish Morocco. How large a force 
is stationed in this strip of territory 
is not definitely known, although es- 
timates run as high as 300,000. Many 





Francisco Franco 


of them are Moors, renowned for 
their great ability as fighters. Franco 
is also said to have sent at least two 
of his best generals to Spanish Mor- 
occo to command these formidable 
fighting forces. 

Because of the uncertainty of the 
Spanish situation, the United Na- 
tions must be on guard against a 
sudden move on Hitler’s part. They 
must also be prepared to act in case 
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liant future even if the Axis should 
win the war. Italy’s experience as 
a partner in the Hitler order is far 
from encouraging, for that country 
is today no better off than any of the 
occupied countries of Europe. 
Another strong influence which 
may stay Franco’s hand is the prob- 
able effect upon the Latin countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. Cul- 
tural ties between Spain and Latin 


Nor is Spain lacking in industrial 
resources. Her supplies of iron, cop- 
per, and mercury are among the 
largest in Europe, and she has con- 
siderable coal and vast amounts of 
untapped water-power resources. 

The principal trouble has been 
that far too much of the land and 
too many of the industries have been 
in the hands of a few people. The 
large landholders have purchased 





METCALF FROM BLACK STAR 


RECONSTRUCTION, following the tremendous damage done by the civil war, is the great problem facing Spain. People need to be fed, houses need 


to be rebuilt. 


Franco throws in his lot with the 
Axis. They cannot afford to allow 
the Axis to becorne firmly entrenched 
in Spanish Morocco and thus menace 
their flank in French Morocco and 
Algeria. 


Diplomatic Offensive 


Not only are the Allies making the 
necessary military preparations to 
deal with a Nazi invasion of Spain, 
but they are waging a diplomatic 
offensive to prevent Franco from 
yielding to Hitler without a struggle. 
And in this diplomatic tug-of-war, 
the Allies hold many trump cards. 
They can dangle before Franco’s 
eyes the prospect of a United Nations 
victory. If Spain refuses to take up 
arms against them, they can promise 
her fair and just treatment in the 
peace settlement. Already the United 
States and Britain have sent consid- 
erable quantities of food to help the 
Spanish people, who have been on 
the verge of starvation since the civil 
war. They have provided loans to 
help in the rehabilitation of the coun- 
try. Germany cannot supply the food 
and other materials which Spain so 
desperately needs. 


However brave his words, Franco 
knows that his country has far more 
to gain by remaining neutral or even 
by taking up arms against the Nazis 
than by joining hands with them. 
His country has been bled white by 
the civil war and the wounds of 
that struggle are far from healed. 
Approximately a million Spaniards 
lost their lives during the two and 
a half years of the civil war. The 
physical destruction was extremely 
extensive, and the damage has by no 
means been repaired. Spain needs 
time—and outside help—to recover 


- from the civil war and involvement 


in another great struggle would 
hardly help her. 


Nor is Franco assured of a bril- 


America are strong, and Spanish in- 
tervention in the war on the side of 
the Axis would lose the friendship of 
most of the Western Hemisphere. 
All but two of the Latin American 
countries have severed diplomatic re- 
lations with the Axis and even in 
those two—Argentina and Chile— 
pro-Allied feeling runs high. 

Thus there are compelling reasons 
why Franco may hang on to Spain’s 
neutrality as long as possible. His 
words of encouragement to Hitler 
and his strong denunciation of lib- 
eral democracy may have no more 
meaning than many of the bombastic 
remarks of dictators. 


Aside from her strategic location, 
Spain has little to contribute to either 
group of belligerents in the way of 
resources. The land consists chiefly 
of small villages and farms. The ma- 
jority of Spaniards live in villages 
and work on nearby large estates or 
on their own small strips of land. 
Life for the 25,000,000 inhabitants 
of Spain is primitive and simple. 


A Backward Country 


On the whole, Spain is one of the 
most backward of countries. It is 
true that such cities as Madrid, Bar- 
celona, and Valencia are as modern 
as most European capitals, but out- 
side of these metropolitan areas, life 
has changed little with the passing 
of the centuries. At best, people 
have a difficult time eking out an 
existence, and at worst, conditions 
are miserable. 

Spain is not a poor country in soil 
and natural resources. It is true 
that much of the land is rugged, 
parched, and waterless, just as the 
soil is in certain of our own western 
and southern states. But with proper 
irrigation, it is estimated that 85 per 
cent of the land in Spain could be 
put to productive use. Less than 


half of it is now under cultivation. 





little up-to-date machinery and 
equipment and have depended in- 
stead upon the back-breaking toil of 
the farm workers. Many of the fac- 
tories are under foreign ownership. 
Spain is virtually a feudal country 
in its economic organization. 


Effects of Civil War 


Spain’s basic economic weakness 
has been aggravated by the civil war. 
Most of the industries are prostrate 
or bankrupt. In the cities, unem- 
ployment is widespread. For those 
few who are lucky enough to have 
jobs, wages are at almost the lowest 
levels in Spain’s history and prices 
are extremely high. Cities and towns 
are still in ruins from the civil war. 
It is estimated that four-fifths of the 
people of Spain are unable to obtain 
sufficient food to maintain health. 

If Spain were a free agent, she 
would undoubtedly choose to cling 
to the precarious neutrality she has 
preserved since the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Unfortunately, 
however, the choice is not likely to 
be hers. Her only decision, in case 
Hitler decides to invade the country, 
will be whether to resist or to yield 
without a fight. 
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When the President appears before Congress both chambers meet in the House of Representatives. 


New Congress Meets This Week 


upon salaries. The President had the 
power to limit salaries in this way 
because Congress had given him 
authority to regulate salaries and 
wages. But income from other 
sources can be limited only by act of 
Congress, and the attempt to get such 
a provision through that body will 
be hotly debated. 

In an effort to secure more money 
from the masses of the people, an 
attempt may be made not only to in- 
crease the income taxes on low in- 
comes but also to levy a sales tax. 
It will be argued, on the one hand, 
that such a measure is necessary if 
the government is to get the money 
it requires. On the other hand, it 
will be contended that such a tax 
would bear unduly heavily upon the 
poor. 

Another issue will develop over the 
method of paying the present income 
taxes. There is a strong movement 
under way to put all income taxes 
on a pay-as-you-go basis; that is, 
to have the tax deducted from the 
salary check or pay envelope. This 
would make it much easier for the 
taxpayers to meet their tax bills. At 
present, the first installment on the 
income tax does not fall due until 
three months after the end of the 
year during which the money was 
earned. 


Manpower. We are approaching 
a manpower crisis. More men and 
women must get into the war in- 
dustries if we are to equip the Army 
and the naval force which the gov- 
ernment plans to mobilize. Does this 
mean that men, and possibly women, 
should be drafted for war industries, 
just as they are now drafted for the 
armed services? 

A bill calling for such a draft has 
been prepared and will be submitted 
to Congress. The New York Times 
balances the arguments for and 
against such a measure in this way: 
_The argument made for the adop- 
tion of this legislation is essentially the 
argument of national survival. Labor 
shortages already exist in many locali- 
ties and many, industries. They will 
rapidly grow worse as more men are 
called into the armed forces and as the 
production of war material is stepped 
up to the immense new goals which 
the government has set. No mobiliza- 
tion even remotely approaching this 
Ee in size and difficulty has ever 

efore confronted the American people. 


The argument is made that we can no 
longer afford to rely exclusively upon 


(Concluded from page 1) 


voluntary methods and that the time 
has come when the government must 
have legal power to assign workers to 
specific jobs when voluntary methods 
fail and critical shortages develop. 


It may be said at once that this pro- 
posal, radical though it is in the ex- 
perience of this country, rests upon a 
principle which cannot be rejected. If 
it is fair and proper and consistent with 
democracy, as we know it to be, for 
the government to select a person for 
military duty and send him for an in- 
definite period across the seas to en- 
dure hardship and danger, then it is 
no less fair and proper and consistent 
with democracy to require him to do 
war work at home, if and when neces- 
sary to meet the nation’s needs. Recog- 
nition of the essential soundness of this 
principle has been forced on other de- 
mocracies by the crisis in which we 
are involved. Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand all have national service 
acts, including compulsory powers. 
These countries are no less jealous than 
we are of individual rights and civil 
liberties. 


At the same time we must recognize 
that the draft of manpower for non- 
combatant work is a far more compli- 
cated problem than the draft for mili- 
tary service. A man taken by the Army 
or Navy works for Uncle Sam; but a 
man taken into an airplane factory or 
a shipyard or a copper mine, under 
compulsory legislation, would be work- 
ing for a private employer who derived 
incidental profit from his services. This 
is one problem. Others would certainly 
be encountered in the administration of 
an act which would require forced 
labor at widely different rates of pay 
and under widely varying conditions 
of employment... . 

Labor. Labor problems will come 
up in various forms. One problem 
relates to the recognition of labor 
unions. During the last few years, 
legislation highly favorable to labor 
unions has been enacted. Employers 
are compelled by law to permit em- 
ployees to join unions. Furthermore, 
if a majority of the workers in a 
plant desire to do so, they may re- 
quire their employer to hire only 
union men. There are, of course, 
strong arguments in favor of a plan 
of this kind. Before the law re- 
quired employers to recognize unions, 
many employers forbade union mem- 
bership. Then, since they had no 
strong unions to deal with, they kept 
wages unduly low and maintained 
long hours and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of work. It could be argued, 
therefore, that the strengthening of 
the unions was necessary in order to 
raise the standards of living of the 
working classes. 


But now, in wartime, serious prob- 
lems develop. The appeal is being 


made for more men to work in the 
war industries. Suppose some of these 
men do not want to join unions. Shall 
they, for that reason, be kept out of 
the war goods factories? And sup- 
pose the measure is passed drafting 
men to work in the war plants. Will 
these men be forced to join unions? 
The bill which will be presented to 
Congress declares that they shall not. 
But many union leaders say that to 
allow nonunion men in the factories 
will weaken the unions, and that 
they may not regain their strength 
after the war. The advantages gained 
during recent years will, therefore, 
be lost. On the other hand, it is ar- 
gued that to force men to join unions 
is a denial of freedom, and that to 
keep nonunion men out of the war 
plants will hamper war production. 

Similar issues are developing over 
hours of labor. The general rule is 
that 40 hours shall be the basic work 
week, and that if the hours are 
lengthened, the workers shall be paid 
time and a half for overtime. Many 
labor leaders believe that if the work 
week is lengthened without requir- 
ing time and a half for the extra 
hours worked, the standards will be 
broken down, and even after the war 
longer hours will prevail. 

On the other hand, it is argued 
that 40 hours is not a long enough 
period for anyone to work at a time 
when the nation must expend every 
energy to win the war. It is argued 
further that many establishments 
cannot afford to pay time and a half 
for overtime. They say that unless 
working hours are raised without 
extra overtime pay, the nation can- 
not produce to capacity, and that it 
must produce to capacity in order to 
win the war. - 


Price control. Limits have been 
set on the prices of practically all 
goods. They have also been set upon 
wages and saiaries. The reason for 
this action is that if wages and prices 
were allowed to rise without limit, 
there would be general price rising. 
The cost of living would skyrocket. 
The government would have to pay 
ever-increasing prices for war sup- 
plies. We would have inflation. 

But there has been much discon- 
tent with the operation of price con- 
trol. Farmers, in particular, have 
been dissatisfied. A bitter issue arose 
last fall over the demand by the 
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farmers that the prices of their prod. 
ucts be set at a higher figure. This 
issue will come up again in the pres. 
ent session of Congress. The wage 
battle of last fall (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, September 7, 1942), may 
be fought over again. It seems prob. 
able that those who are discontented | 
with present price-fixing practices 
will be much stronger in the present 
Congress than they were in the last, 


War aims. It is not likely that 
Congress will be called upon to take 
action with respect to our war aims 
or that it will enact any laws or 
resolutions having to do directly with 
postwar reconstruction. Members of 
Congress frequently debate issues, 
however, even when bills relating to | 
the subject debated are not before 
them for consideration. It is highly 
probable that, there will be debates 
on postwar problems in the present 
Congress. 

There will probably be discussions 
about the extent to which we should © 
feed the starving peoples of the world 
when the war is over; the extent to 7 
which we should spend money to 
restorg ruined cities and industries, 
There/will be debates about the kind 
of international organization which | 
should be set up to prevent future | 
wars. Questions will be raised about © 
postwar trade; about what should be © 
done with Germany and Japan if we 
win the war, and about plans for the | 
control of essential raw materials, 


Party politics. It is frequently 7 
said that party politics should be} 
forgotten during wartime, but they ™ 
never are. They certainly will not 
be in this session—with the presi- 
dential election coming on next year, © 
All parties will support the war, but | 
sharp issues will arise about the con- 
duct of the war. The Republicans™ 
and anti-administration Democrats 7 
will insist that the war is not being 
waged as efficiently as it should be, { 
and that production is not going for- 7 
ward as well as it might. Com- | 
mittees of Congress will conduct in- § 
vestigations of various phases of the = 
war effort. 

We have presented but a bare out~] 
line of the outstanding issues now | 
emerging in Congress. The problems = 
to which reference has been made, = 
and other which are certain to de- 7 
velop, will be discussed in greater 4 
detail in this paper from week to } 
week. 
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Pronunciations 


Akyab—Ahk-yahb’ 
Bizerte—bee-zairt’ 

Henri Giraud—ohn’ree’ zhee’roe’ 
Guadalcanal—gwah-dahl-ka-nal’ 
Mikhailovich—mee-ki'loe-veech—i_ as if 

ice 

Rostov—ros-toff’ 
Yunnan—yoon’nahn’ 
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Answers to News Quiz 


1. George W. Norris of Nebraska. 
About a million. 3. (a). 4. Tim 
January 3. 6. General Henri Girat 
7. Albania. 8. (a) Tunis, (b) 
Guinea, (c) Russia. 9. (b). 10. F 
tiss Brown, former Senator from } 
=. 11. There is one in Syria. 
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